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deavours which are for ever extending the resources and
revealing the opportunities in man's existence.

It is, of course, easy to find that Helena's trust in her intui-
tions is arbitrarily arranged to lead to a successful achievement.
Dramatically, the play hardly generates the imaginative
conviction that the good she secures must necessarily come out
of the circumstances presented. But the wresting of the tale
to a nominally happy ending is surely a mark of Shakespeare's
deliberate opinion that love and human charity are what makes
living worth while. The view imposes itself too strongly on his
artistic impulse, which is constrained to shape the play to a
given pattern, and is forbidden to let the imagination carry the
persons to a destiny such as might have been perceived only
by its own unimpeded insight into the ways of man.

In fact instinct and intuition are deliberately written up, be-
cause neglect of them had brought about the collapse of
Falstaff. But in the reaction too much is claimed for them.
Doubtless

holy writ in babes hath judgment shown,
When judges have been babes; great floods have flown
From simple sources, and great seas have dried
When miracles have by the greatest been denied,

but experience hardly justifies certainty and confidence in
every claimant to inspiration* **As we arc ourselves, what
things are we!" Experience, knowledge off life and of men,
the wisdom which comes from traffic with the world, the
savairfaire which a JUfeu has learnt from living: this is the
temper which helps to discriminate between right and wrong
impulse. It is a temper, a sense of worldly wisdom, which, one
suddenly recollects, is one of the gifts of John PalstafF.

Can Shakespeare's imagination shape a human figure in
whose nature sensibility to intuitive promptings will be joined
with respect for plain reasone One, that is, in whom heart
and mind will work in unison} One who will be the embodi-
ment of a common sense all the richer and the more widely